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Executive  Summary 

Title:  1776  -  A  Critical  Time  in  the  Ameriean  Revolution 
Author:  Major  Charles  Buekley,  United  States  Marine  Corps 

Thesis:  Analysis  of  the  opening  battle  of  the  Ameriean  Revolution  provided  flawed  assumptions 
that  led  to  the  development  of  a  potentially  eatastrophie  initial  strategy.  It  would  take  the 
initiative  and  leadership  of  General  George  Washington  to  implement  strategie  ehanges  that 
would  preserve  the  rebellion.  His  efforts  enabled  the  Continental  forees,  eomprised  of  a  small 
amount  of  regular  forees  and  individual  states  militia  units,  to  turn  potential  defeat  into  vietory. 

Discussion:  The  Amerieans  faeed  signifieant  odds  at  the  outset  of  the  Ameriean  Revolution. 

The  War  for  Independenee  from  Britain  began  with  the  Continental  forees  eomposed  of  a  small 
amount  of  regular  forees  and  states  militia  units  fighting  with  no  eoherent  strategy.  The  strategy 
implemented  by  Washington  and  the  Continental  forees  following  the  Battle  of  Long  Island  in 
1776  was  markedly  different  from  the  initial  desires  of  the  Continental  Congress  at  the  outset  of 
the  Ameriean  Revolution.  The  opening  years  of  the  Revolution  were  shaped  by  the  lessons 
learned  of  the  past.  Historians  and  theorists  of  warfare  from  the  1 8*  Century  guided  the 
formation  of  the  Continental  forees.  Wars  were  fought  for  a  speeifie  purpose  and  were  not 
fought  over  extended  periods.  This,  along  with  the  fear  of  a  standing  army  led  the  Congress  to 
rely  on  militia  units  at  the  outset  of  the  Revolution.  Further  eonfusing  the  strategy  development 
was  the  initial  Continental  sueeess  at  Bunker  Hill.  The  sueeess  in  New  England  led  the 
Continental  Congress  to  several  erroneous  assumptions  regarding  the  British  strategy.  The  result 
was  a  flawed  strategy  that  almost  led  to  the  destruetion  of  a  major  portion  of  the  Continental 
Forees.  General  George  Washington  was  able  to  quiekly  reeognize  the  limitations  of  his  forees 
and  the  strategy  he  inherited  when  he  took  over  as  Commander  in  Chief  of  the  Continental 
Army.  Washington’s  daring  use  of  amphibious  eapabilities  during  the  Battle  of  Long  Island  and 
his  eoneept  of  maneuver  throughout  the  remainder  of  1776  and  into  1777  were  erueial  to  the 
sueeess  of  the  Continental  forees  and  prevented  eertain  destruetion  at  the  hands  of  the  mueh 
stronger  British  Army. 

Conclusion:  From  a  flawed  strategy  using  inferior  forees,  George  Washington  was  able  to 
devise  a  strategy  and  implement  ehanges  that  led  the  Revolution  to  a  sueeessful  outeome.  The 
initial  failures  of  the  Continental  Army  at  the  Battle  of  Long  Island  led  Washington  to  reassess 
the  strategy  he  inherited.  Going  against  eommon  eonsensus  and  the  desires  of  the  Continental 
Congress,  Washington  implemented  a  strategy  of  maneuver  using  the  strengths  of  his  forees  to 
their  greatest  value.  Without  his  ability  and  knowledge,  it  is  doubtful  that  the  Ameriean 
Revolution  would  have  sueeeeded. 
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Preface 


Ever  since  I  was  a  little  boy,  a  musket  has  hung  in  my  grandparents’  house.  The  tag  on  it 
identified  it  as  a  British  officer’s  weapon  presented  to  General  John  Glover  in  recognition  of  his 
superior  service  upon  the  British  surrender  following  the  Battle  at  Saratoga  in  October  of  1777. 

It  has  since  been  passed  down  the  family  tree  and  it  now  hangs  in  my  fathers’  office.  This  paper 
will  analyze  the  strategy  at  the  opening  of  the  American  Revolution  and  how  it  was  changed 
based  on  successes  and  failures  of  the  forces  during  battle.  The  contribution  of  forces  with 
specialized  abilities,  such  as  John  Glover  and  his  regiment  will  be  considered  during  this 
analysis. 

I  would  like  to  thank  Dr.  John  Gordon  for  his  advice  and  counsel  during  the  process  of 
researching  and  writing  this  report.  He  has  been  an  invaluable  source  of  information  and  inspiration  that 
has  immensely  assisted  me  during  this  process. 

I  would  also  like  to  thank  my  wife  and  family  for  their  support  and  understanding  during  this 
extended  time  at  Quantico. 
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Introduction 


War  is  a  matter  of  vital  importance  to  the  state;  the  province  of  life  or 
death;  the  road  to  survival  or  ruin. ' 

-Sun  Tzu 

In  deliberating  on  this  question,  it  was  impossible  to  forget  that  history, 
our  own  experience,  the  advice  of  our  ablest  friends  in  Europe,  the  fears  of  the 
enemy,  and  even  the  Declarations  of  Congress  demonstrate  that  on  our  side  the 
war  should  be  defensive.  It  has  even  been  called  a  war  of  posts.  That  we  should 
on  all  occasions  avoid  a  general  action  or  put  anything  to  the  risque  unless 
compelled  by  a  necessity  into  which  we  ought  never  to  be  dr  awn. ^ 

-George  Washington 

In  the  early  stages  of  the  American  Revolution,  after  some  initial  successes,  the  fight  for 
independence  from  Britain  was  almost  over  as  soon  as  it  began.  The  initial  American  strategy 
for  the  revolution  was  driven  by  the  lessons  learned  from  18*  Century  warfare.  The  American 
forces,  a  rag  tag  collection  of  regular  forces  provided  to  the  Continental  Army  by  colonies  now 
calling  themselves  states  and  militia  units  provided  by  each  state  on  a  temporary  basis,  could  not 
compete  with  the  strength  of  the  British  making  it  impossible  to  use  the  tactics  of  the  18* 
Century.  In  order  to  defeat  the  British,  the  Continental  Army  would  be  required  to  modify  their 
strategy  and  operations  as  they  went,  implementing  lessons  learned  on  the  fly  in  order  to  be 
successful.  The  task  fell  upon  General  George  Washington  to  develop  the  strategy  that  would 
eventually  drive  the  British  out  of  America.  Washington  recognized  the  shortcomings  of  the 
Continental  forces.  His  implementation  of  a  maneuver  based  strategy,  aimed  at  destroying  the 
enemy’s  ability  to  continue  fighting  by  avoiding  his  strengths  and  attacking  his  weaknesses, 
instead  of  a  strategy  favoring  fixed  defenses  and  his  innovative  use  of  amphibious  capabilities  in 
support  of  ground  operations  during  the  campaigns  of  1776  -  1777  helped  the  Americans  to 
ultimately  defeat  the  British. 
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The  American  forces  faced  almost  impossible  odds  in  the  attempt  to  defeat  the  British. 
The  British  were  a  formidable  enemy  that  was  supported  by  a  strong  centralized  government  that 
provided  guidance,  men,  weapons,  and  equipment  in  support  of  one  of  the  best  armies  and  the 
best  navy  of  the  time.  The  American  forces  lacked  everything  the  British  had.  The  Continental 
Army  was  a  hollow  shell  of  a  force.  The  Continental  Congress  provided  little  support  to  the 
American  forces,  fearing  that  the  establishment  of  a  large  standing  army  would  gain  too  much 
power. The  army  relied  mainly  on  individual  states’  militia  and  a  small  group  of  newly  formed 
Continental  Army  “regulars”.  These  forces  lacked  the  ability  to  comprehensively  man,  train,  and 
equip  a  standing  army  capable  of  conducting  operations  in  support  of  a  common  strategy.  The 
American  forces  would  never  be  able  to  stand  face  to  face  with  the  vastly  superior  British  Army 
during  a  war  of  extended  duration. 

This  paper  will  begin  with  a  review  of  the  background  of  the  men  who  would  lead  the 
American  and  British  forces  during  that  period.  The  insight  provided  by  this  review  will  assist  in 
the  analysis  of  the  development  of  the  initial  American  and  British  strategy.  The  study  will 
examine  in  depth  the  battles  of  Long  Island  and  Trenton  to  determine  their  impact  on  various 
aspects  of  the  command  structure,  government  support,  and  strategy  for  the  prosecution  of  the 
revolution.  This  paper  will  also  touch  on  some  of  the  issues  the  Continental  Army  faced  due  to 
the  influence  of  the  Continental  Congress  and  how  the  lessons  learned  during  the  period 
influenced  changes. 

A  main  focus  will  be  on  Washington’s  use  of  amphibious  capabilities  to  offset  British 
advantages  during  the  battles  of  Long  Island  and  Trenton.  It  will  concentrate  on  the  critical 
support  provided  by  men  whose  experience  in  civilian  life  provided  the  expertise  and  knowledge 
to  carry  out  missions  that  were  critical  to  the  Continental  Army’s  ability  to  continue  the  war. 
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This  paper  will  show  how  the  implementation  of  the  lessons  learned  from  these  operations,  along 
with  the  leadership  eapabilities  and  military  knowledge  of  Washington  enabled  the  Continental 
Army  to  turn  potential  defeat  into  victory. 

Leadership 

American 

George  Washington  was  serving  as  a  Virginia  delegate  to  the  Second  Continental 
Congress  when  he  was  elected  as  the  first  Commander  in  Chief  of  the  Continental  Army  in  1775 
following  the  battles  at  Lexington  and  Concord.  He  was  the  son  of  a  tobacco  plantation  owner  in 
colonial  Virginia.  He  served  as  a  senior  officer  fighting  alongside  the  British  during  the  French 
and  Indian  War.  During  the  war  he  held  positions  as  a  major  in  the  Virginia  Regiment,  an  aide 
to  British  General  Edward  Braddock,  and  as  a  Colonel  and  the  Commander  of  the  Virginia 
Regiment.  Washington  was  a  student  of  war  and  spent  his  time  studying  British  Army 
organization  and  tactics.  In  1756,  Washington  requested  copies  of  Humphrey  Bland’s  Treatise 
of  Military  Discipline  which  was  used  as  a  guide  for  British  Army  leaders.^  It  was  highly 
encouraged  reading  for  his  commanders. 

Upon  returning  to  Virginia  after  the  French  and  Indian  War,  Washington  was  appointed 
as  the  Commander  in  Chief  of  Virginian  Forces.  The  post  would  serve  as  Washington’s 
introduction  to  the  capabilities  of  militia  and  the  difficulties  associated  with  using  them  in 
operations.  His  experience  with  both  the  British  Army  and  militia  guided  his  strategy 
development.  He  did  not  have  a  favorable  view  of  defensive  positions,  feeling  that  they  limited 
the  commanders’  ability  to  develop  intelligence  regarding  the  enemy  and  removed  the  offensive 
mindset.^  In  1758,  Washington  resigned  his  commission  and  would  not  serve  in  a  military 
capacity  again  until  the  beginning  of  the  Revolutionary  War. 
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British 


Like  Washington,  William  Howe,  the  5*  Viscount  Howe,  came  from  a  well-established 
family.  The  Howe  family  connections  to  the  British  crown  helped  the  men  of  the  family  to 
establish  themselves  as  military  officers.  When  he  was  17,  Howe’s  father  purchased  a 
commission  for  him  in  the  British  Army.  His  first  exposure  to  combat  was  during  the  1747  War 
of  Austrian  Succession.  The  French  and  Indian  War  brought  him  to  America  where  he 
commanded  a  detachment  during  the  siege  of  Louisbourg  and  held  command  of  the  Light 
Infantry  during  the  siege  of  Quebec.  Following  the  French  and  Indian  war,  Howe  returned  to 
England  and  entered  politics.  In  1761  he  was  elected  to  the  House  of  Commons  in  the 
Parliament  as  a  representative  from  Nottingham.  He  was  appointed  governor  of  the  Isle  of 
Wight  in  1768.^  He  continued  to  serve  the  British  Crown  in  various  military  positions  and  was 
promoted  to  Major  General  in  1772. 

Howe  was  conflicted  about  his  feelings  towards  the  colonists.  While  serving  in 
Parliament,  he  opposed  the  1774  Intolerable  Acts,  which  were  proposed  as  a  result  of  the  Boston 
Tea  Party  as  an  attempt  to  quell  the  colonies  increasing  resistance  to  Parliamentary  rule.  As  part 
of  his  re-election  campaign  promises,  Howe  stated  that,  if  reelected,  he  would  refuse  to  serve 
against  the  Americans.  Howe  was  ordered  to  America  by  King  George  in  1775.  He  entered 
Boston  in  May,  1775  along  with  Major  Generals  Henry  Clinton  and  John  Burgoyne  leading  a 

o 

force  of  4,000  men  to  serve  as  reinforcements  for  General  Gage  and  his  5,000  man  force.  Of 
the  three,  Howe  was  appointed  as  the  senior  officer  due  to  his  previous  service  in  America. 

Upon  entering  Boston,  Howe,  his  generals,  and  General  Thomas  Gage  who  was 
commanding  the  British  forces  in  Boston  at  the  time,  developed  a  plan  to  take  the  high  ground 
around  Boston.  The  colonists  thwarted  the  plan  when  they  began  preparing  defenses  on  Breed’s 
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Hill  which  forced  the  British  to  reeonsider  their  strategy.  The  British  generals  met  on  17  June  to 
develop  a  plan  for  a  frontal  assault  on  the  Ameriean  defenses,  whieh  were  still  under 
construetion  that  morning.^  The  British  attaek  was  delayed  until  the  afternoon  of  the  17*’^,  when 
Howe  led  the  right  flank  of  the  attaek.  The  Amerieans  held  off  the  first  two  British  advanees  but 
yielded  to  the  third.  While  the  battle  of  Bunker  Hill  was  a  British  victory,  it  was  a  costly  one. 
The  results  of  the  attack  would  guide  British  strategy  for  the  rest  of  the  war.  In  Oetober  1775, 
General  Howe  replaced  General  Thomas  Gage  as  Commander  in  Chief  of  the  British  Army  in 
Ameriea. 

Composition  of  Forces 
American 

The  Continental  forces  at  the  start  of  the  revolution  faced  many  difficulties  with  respeet 
to  the  ability  to  man,  train,  and  equip  an  army  that  was  eapable  of  eompeting  with  the 
professional  British  Army.  At  the  start  of  the  revolution,  the  majority  of  the  forees  prepared  to 
faee  the  British  were  militiamen  instead  of  a  standing  army.  The  Continental  Congress  feared 
establishing  a  standing  army,  leading  them  to  enaet  regulations  and  plaee  restrietions  on  the 
federal  government’s  ability  to  ereate  a  permanent  force.  Congress  believed  that  the  first  line  of 
defense  should  be  a  well-regulated  and  diseiplined  militia  suffieiently  armed  and  aeeoutered.^'* 
Additionally,  militia  units  provided  by  the  state  governments  were  poorly  manned  and  equipped 
and  were  not  united  under  a  eommon  eommand.  Finally,  no  eentral  government  organization 
was  eapable  of  managing  an  armed  force. 

The  first  Continental  Congress  had  met  prior  to  the  start  of  the  revolution  in  1775  to 
discuss  grievances  against  the  British  government,  but  did  not  authorize  the  formation  of  an 
army.^'  Representatives  eould  not  agree  on  a  eourse  of  aetion  to  address  the  objeetions.  In  the 
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end,  an  economic  boycott  was  organized  and  a  petition  outlining  complaints  was  sent  to  the  King 
of  England.  The  members  of  Congress  were  wary  of  establishing  a  professional  army.  The  fear 
was  that  a  professional  army,  under  the  command  of  a  government  would  lead  to  unnecessary 
conflict  with  the  British  Army  and  could  potentially  lead  to  an  armed  insurrection  against  the 
fledgling  Colonial  government. 

The  Continental  Army  initially  formed  in  1775  around  the  New  England  militia  units  that 
were  laying  siege  to  Boston.  On  June  14,  1775  the  Continental  Congress  established  a 
Continental  Army  for  the  purpose  of  common  defense.  The  force  utilized  the  militia  units 
surrounding  Boston  and  New  York.  Eorces  were  also  provided  by  the  states  of  Pennsylvania, 
Maryland,  Delaware,  and  Virginia.  While  the  colonies  were  responsible  for  the  provision  of  men 
and  supplies,  the  Continental  Congress  attempted  to  develop  and  implement  a  strategy.  Shortly 
after  the  battles  at  Eexington  and  Concord,  the  Continental  Congress  voted  to  establish  a  30,000 
man  force  in  recognition  of  the  coming  conflict.  Congress  utilized  the  militia  units  operating  in 
New  England  colonies  and  New  York  as  the  major  support  for  the  army.  Since  militia  units  were 
brought  into  active  service  as  needed,  many  men  reported  for  duty  and  were  compelled  into 
service  with  little  or  no  training  or  equipment.  Enlistments  normally  had  a  limited  duration  of 
one  year.  This  was  the  result  of  previous  experiences  where  a  militia  expedition  was  hastily  put 
together  and  the  mission  was  rapidly  concluded.  General  Washington  was  discouraged  by  the 
attitude  displayed  by  the  militiamen.  As  he  stated,  “Such  a  dearth  of  public  spirit,  and  want  of 
virtue,  and  stockjobbing,  and  fertility  in  all  the  low  arts  to  obtain  advantages  of  one  kind  or 
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another,  I  never  saw  before  and  pray  God  I  may  never  be  witness  to  again  .  .  .  “. 

Militia  units  were  normally  poorly  supplied,  relying  on  weapons  and  ammunition  carried 
to  battle  by  the  members  themselves.  Prior  to  the  start  of  the  revolution,  most  militia  expeditions 
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were  of  short  duration  and  did  not  require  stoekpiles  of  supplies  and  no  governmental 
management  authority  existed/"^  After  the  meager  supplies  earried  individually  ran  out,  there 
was  nothing  to  replaee  them  with.  Industry  within  the  eolonies  was  immature  and  eould  not 
provide  the  required  amount  of  weapons,  ammunition,  wagons,  and  other  needs  of  a  large  armed 
force.  Many  units  resorted  to  seizure  of  goods  from  citizens.  The  seizure  was  authorized,  but 
leaders  were  reluctant  to  utilize  this  tactic  unless  necessary  so  as  to  not  lose  the  support  of  the 
public. 

Units  were  provided  by  colonies  as  the  local  government  saw  fit.  Congress  could  request 
men  from  each  colony  in  support  of  the  strategy  they  developed,  but  there  was  no  means  in  place 
to  ensure  the  colonies  leadership  met  their  obligations.  It  was  difficult  to  plan  a  campaign  using 
multiple  militia  units  to  implement  a  strategy  developed  hundreds  of  miles  away.'^  There  were 
no  staff  organizations  to  facilitate  planning  and  coordination  of  the  disparate  units.  In  previous 
engagements,  militia  units  were  reliant  on  the  British  Army  to  provide  the  planning  staff.  In 
addition.  Congress  did  not  enter  the  revolution  with  an  effective  “Department  of  Defense”  to 
manage  the  war  effort  and  provide  strategic  guidance. 

British 

In  his  study  of  the  British  Army  in  the  American  Revolution,  Edward  Curtis  states  that 
the  regular  British  Army  in  America  consisted  of  18  infantry  regiments  numbering  8,580  men.'^ 
Each  regiment  consisted  of  ten  companies,  one  of  grenadiers,  one  of  light  infantry,  and  eight 
infantry.  The  grenadiers  and  light  infantry  were  normally  placed  on  the  flank  of  the  infantry 
companies.  Many  British  officers  were  reluctant  to  fight  against  the  colonists  during  the 
revolution.  General  Howe  once  stated  that  he  was  unwillingly  participating  in  the  war  and  was 
only  following  orders.  Recruiting  efforts  produced  little  results  and  the  practice  of  purchasing 
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commissions  was  common.  The  British  relied  heavily  on  German  mereenaries  known  as 
“Hessians”  to  augment  the  British  Army. 

The  British  Army  is  normally  depleted  as  a  professional  organization  that  was  highly 
trained  and  eapable.  In  reality,  the  army  suffered  from  some  of  the  same  problems  as  the 
Amerieans.  Due  to  the  distanees  involved  between  Britain  and  Ameriea,  British  units  were 
rarely  able  to  provide  adequate  weapons  and  supplies.  The  laek  of  available  manpower  and  the 
need  to  proteet  aeross  large  areas  made  British  supplies  and  supply  trains  suseeptible  to  guerrilla 
attaeks.  The  British  Army  was  left  to  aequire  their  own  supplies  and  ended  up  supplementing 
their  supply  stoekpiles  with  support  from  Ameriean  citizens  known  as  Loyalists  due  to  their 
support  for  the  British  Crown. 

Initial  Strategic  Setting 
American  Strategy 

The  Continental  Congress  developed  the  initial  Ameriean  strategy  in  an  attempt  to  show 

support  for  the  patriots  in  New  England  balanced  against  the  desire  to  remain  seen  as  loyal  to  the 

British  government.  Washington  beeame  fully  involved  in  the  rebellion  following  the  aetions  by 

the  patriots  at  Lexington  and  Coneord,  aeeepting  the  role  of  Commander  in  Chief  of  American 

forces  in  June  of  1775.  The  results  of  the  battle  of  Bunker  Hill  informed  the  initial  strategy 

created  by  Congress  prior  to  Washington’s  assignment  as  Commander  in  Chief. 

During  the  initial  battle,  the  belief  of  the  British  eommanders  that  they  were  faeing  forees 

of  minimal  skill  and  training  led  them  to  send  wave  after  wave  of  assault  forees  against  the 

Ameriean  defenses.  The  battle  was  a  eostly  vietory  for  the  British; 

When  they  counted  their  dead,  the  British  reeognized  a  bitter  lesson:  sinee  their 
soldiers  could  only  be  replaeed  at  great  eost  from  overseas,  they  eould  not  again 
suffer  the  major  easualties  by  attaeking  embattled  Ameriean  farmers  who  had 
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defenses  to  eroueh  behind.  When  Washington  beeanie  eonseious  of  this  British 

2 1 

eonelusion,  it  was  to  have  a  major  effeet  on  his  strategy. 

The  misinterpretation  of  the  aetions  at  Bunker  Hill  led  to  an  Ameriean  strategy  developed 
aeeording  to  erroneous  assumptions.  The  first  was  the  idea  that  the  British  would  eontinue  to 
assault  prepared  defenses  of  Continental  forees.  Seeond,  the  Continental  Army  was  primarily 
eomposed  of  militia.  It  was  believed  that  the  militia  would  be  able  to  defeat  British  troops  on 
short  notiee.^^  The  final  assumption  was  guided  by  the  theorists  and  experienee  of  18^’’  eentury 
warfare  where  wars  were  deeided  by  one  large  battle.  The  final  assumption  was  supported  by 
the  experienee  of  militia  units  during  previous  short  lived  expeditions  where  the  mission  was 
quiekly  aeeomplished.  These  assumptions,  along  with  the  fear  of  a  standing  army  led  Congress 
to  develop  a  strategy  based  on  the  formation  of  strong  defensive  positions  around  what  they 
determined  to  be  key  territories. 

The  Amerieans  understood  that  in  order  to  defeat  the  British  they  had  to  faee  the  British 
in  battle.  As  Dave  Palmer  states  in  his  book  The  Way  of  the  Fox,  “Washington  quiekly  grasped 
the  dilemma  in  the  new  rules:  if  he  fought,  he  eould  lose  it  all,  yet  if  he  refused  to  fight,  he  eould 
lose  it  all.”  Washington  understood  how  the  limitations  of  his  army  and  the  restrietions  plaeed 
on  him  by  the  strategy  developed  by  Congress  eould  lead  to  potential  disaster  when  faeing  the 
British  Army.  Washington  began  to  formulate  a  new  strategy  that  would  address  the  limitations. 
The  question  beeame  what  loeation  would  provide  the  Amerieans  with  the  best  advantage  and 
ehanees  of  vietory  in  battle.  At  this  point  in  the  war.  Congress  was  no  longer  aeting  as  war 
planners  leaving  that  responsibility  to  Washington  and  his  generals  but  their  influenee  remained. 
Congress  possessed  great  eonfidenee  in  Washington’s  judgment  that  they  granted  him  the  ability 
to  field  troops  as  he  saw  fit,  without  their  guidanee  and  direetion.^"^  Washington’s  ereated  a 
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strategy  that  would  bring  battle  to  the  British  while  honoring  the  intent  of  Congress.  Washington 
would  begin  the  Ameriean  Revolution  in  the  New  York  area. 

Congress  determined  the  defense  of  New  York  as  vital  to  the  suecess  of  the  revolution. 
The  ability  to  use  the  port  faeilities,  maintaining  the  lines  of  eommunieation  between  the  Mid- 
Atlantie  States  and  New  England  states,  and  maintaining  the  support  of  the  population  was 
eritieal  to  the  eontinuation  of  the  independenee  effort.  Washington  agreed  with  Congress  that 
the  abandonment  of  a  major  eity  would  be  disastrous.  The  lessons  learned  from  Bunker  Hill 
guided  his  development  of  a  strategy  to  defend  New  York.  In  the  development  of  the  strategy, 
Washington  reeognized  the  limitations  of  his  forees  and  he  balaneed  their  eapabilities  against 
their  performanee  when  defending  a  fortified  position.  He  also  understood  that  many  of  the 
British  did  not  want  to  fight  and  desired  a  peaeeful  solution  in  an  attempt  to  avoid  a  repeat  of  the 

loss  of  life  at  Bunker  Hill.  Washington  developed  a  prepared  set  of  fortifieations  to  defend  the 

26 

New  York  area.  Appendix  1  is  a  depiction  of  the  New  York  area  battles  and  defenses. 

British  Strategy 

The  changes  to  leadership  in  Britain  following  the  Continental  Army  victories  at  the 
battle  of  Bunker  Hill  and  Ticonderoga  in  1775  provided  the  British  war  effort  a  renewed  sense  of 
purpose  and  direction  entering  1776.  William  Legge,  The  Second  Earl  of  Dartmouth,  the  British 
Secretary  of  State  to  the  Colonies  at  the  start  of  the  Revolution,  favored  redeploying  British 
troops  from  New  England  to  support  the  Eoyalist  efforts  in  the  Southern  Colonies.  When  the 
Patriots  defeated  the  Eoyalist  effort  in  North  Carolina,  the  British  forces  sent  to  land  in  support 
of  the  Eoyalists  did  not  land  and  instead  returned  to  Boston.  Shortly  before  his  removal  as 
colonial  secretary  in  November  1775,  Eord  Dartmouth  ordered  the  evacuation  of  Boston  instead 
of  maintaining  defensive  positions  throughout  the  area.  General  Howe,  commander  of  British 
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forces  did  not  receive  the  evaeuation  order  until  after  George  Germain;  the  First  Viscount 
Sackville  replaced  Lord  Dartmouth  as  the  eolonial  seeretary  on  10  November  1775.  Lord 
Germain  seemed  to  favor  military  action  over  a  peaeeful  solution  that  Lord  Dartmouth  supported 
and  believed  that  his  position  should  be  more  involved  in  the  formulation  of  military  strategy. 
This  belief  fed  his  desire  to  eontrol  the  appointment  of  military  eommanders,  the  distribution  of 

resourees  between  theatres,  and  the  organization  of  movement  and  supplies.  The  Continental 
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Army  siege  of  Boston  foreed  the  evacuation  of  British  forces  in  March  of  1776. 

The  British  began  the  seareh  for  a  new  strategy.  Guiding  the  British  strategy 
development  was  the  overall  strategie  goal  of  reestablishing  the  eolonies  as  a  produetive  element 
of  the  British  Empire  while  proteeting  other  British  assets  and  eolonies  throughout  the  empire.  A 
naval  blockade  foeusing  on  New  England  would  be  a  non-violent  means  of  preventing  the 
rebellion  from  spreading  to  areas  loyal  to  the  erown  and  foreing  the  eolonists  into 
reconeiliation.  Coneern  for  the  potential  extended  duration  of  the  operation  and  the  large 
British  foree  requirements  eliminated  a  bloekade  as  an  option.  A  full  scale  assault  on  the 
Colonial  Army  strongholds  was  also  diseounted.  The  eost  of  this  strategy,  in  both  human  lives 
and  monetary  amounts,  was  deemed  unaeceptable  to  British  leadership  and  unappealing  to 
British  Army  leadership. 

The  aecepted  strategy  was  a  mix  of  multiple  eourses  of  aetion  designed  to  mitigate  the 
worst  potential  effeets.  General  Howe  had  been  developing  a  plan  to  take  New  York  and  the 
Hudson  River  Valley  sinee  October  of  1775.  The  New  York  area  was  seen  as  a  eritieal  point 
where  the  rebellion  eould  be  divided,  isolating  the  Ameriean  forees  in  New  England  from 
support  to  the  south.  British  Eoyalist  forces  in  the  New  York  area  had  been  quiet  to  this  point;  a 
British  invasion  would  enable  them  to  be  more  overt  in  their  support,  allowing  the  British  Army 
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to  field  more  men  in  eontested  areas  while  the  Loyalists  held  the  New  York  area.  The  plan  was 
supported  by  British  leadership  and  approval  was  granted.  The  plan  involved  a  foree  of  15,000 
British  troops  invading  the  New  York  City  area,  supported  by  a  foree  made  up  of  British, 
Canadians,  and  Indians  moving  south  from  Canada  along  the  Hudson  River  valley.  A  guard  of 
5000  troops  would  hold  Boston  in  an  attempt  to  split  the  Ameriean  forees.  It  was  expeeted  that 
the  presenee  of  British  forees  in  New  York  would  be  supported  by  loyalist  groups  loeated  on 
Long  Island.  The  plan  was  also  developed  under  the  belief  that  the  Continental  Army  would 
not  pose  a  large  risk  to  British  forees.  Appendix  2  is  a  map  of  the  British  Strategie  Plan  of 
1776.^^ 

Even  with  approved  assault  plans,  the  British  remained  eonvinced  that  a  peaeeful  solution 
was  preferable  to  armed  confiiet.  Upon  arriving  in  New  York  Bay  in  1776,  General  Howe 
submitted  offers  of  peaee  to  the  Amerieans  whieh  were  rebuked  by  the  Continental  forees,  as 
well  as  by  the  Continental  Congress.  The  first  attempt  at  a  peaeeful  negotiation  ended  when 
General  Washington  responded  negatively  to  attempts  to  meet  personally  with  General  Howe.  In 
July  of  1776,  General  Howe  sent  a  deelaration  to  General  Washington  offering  terms  of  peaee. 
General  Washington  replied  that  the  Amerieans  did  not  need  to  be  granted  pardons  for  their 
aetions.  In  August  1776,  Howe  sent  an  offer  of  peaee  to  the  Continental  Congress  that  would 
require  the  eolonies  to  provide  a  eontribution  to  the  British  government  rather  than  a  revenue  tax. 
Howe  never  reeeived  a  reply. Howe’s  desire  to  avoid  war  would  have  disastrous  eonsequenees 
for  the  British  Army  during  the  battle  of  Long  Island. 

The  Battle  of  Long  Island 

With  the  support  of  the  British  Navy,  British  forees  had  the  luxury  of  choosing  the  point 
of  attack.  The  numerous  waterways  in  the  New  York  area  afforded  ample  opportunity  to  build  a 
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decisive  British  advantage.  Washington  ordered  his  forces  to  prepare  defenses  in  Manhattan, 
Long  Island,  and  New  Jersey,  thereby  preventing  the  British  Navy  from  using  the  Hudson  and 
East  Rivers  as  avenues  of  attack.  The  British  clearly  demonstrated  the  inadequacy  of  the 
preparations  when  their  war  ships  sailed  up  the  Hudson  River  past  emplaced  obstacles  and 
artillery  batteries.  The  forces  defending  New  York  constituted  the  largest  troop  strength  the 
Continental  Army  had  at  the  time.  Manhattan  was  defended  by  7,000  men.  New  Jersey  but 
4,000,  and  Long  Island  by  9,000.  The  force  was  mainly  composed  of  militia  with  little  or  no 
training  and  experience.  These  troops  were  emplaced  behind  fortified  “Bunker  Hill”  style 
obstacles.  Washington  had  little  confidence  in  this  tactic  against  a  strong  British  force,  but  was 
convinced  by  his  leaders  that  the  militia  would  stand  and  fight.  As  one  of  the  commanders  at 
Bunker  Hill,  Israel  Putnam  commented,  “Cover  Americans  to  their  chins  and  they  will  fight  until 
doomsday. 

General  Howe  decided  to  land  on  Staten  Island  to  begin  preparations  for  battle.  By 
August  1776,  over  30,000  troops  were  prepared  to  attack  and  began  moving  towards  Long 
Island.  On  August  25*,  1776  the  British  forces  on  Long  Island  numbered  almost  20,000. 

General  Washington,  guided  by  erroneous  intelligence  about  British  troop  strength  and 
movements,  remained  convinced  the  British  assault  would  come  against  his  defenses  in 
Manhattan.  The  attack  began  on  August  27*,  when  General  Howe  led  17,000  troops  around  the 
flank  of  the  American  forces.  The  forces  surrounding  the  American  defenses  retreated  to  the 
main  defensive  position,  located  at  Brooklyn  Heights.  When  Washington  recognized  the  impact 
of  the  British  movement,  he  ordered  the  majority  of  his  forces  in  Manhattan  to  cross  the  East 
River  to  reinforce  the  defenses  at  Brooklyn  Heights.  By  the  end  of  the  first  day,  the  British 
Army  had  demolished  the  outer  defenses  of  the  Continental  Army,  inflicted  nearly  1000 
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casualties,  and  taken  a  eonsiderable  number  of  prisoners.  Appendix  3  depicts  the  events  of  27 
August  1776  on  Long  Island. 

After  the  success  of  the  initial  assault,  the  British  forees  were  in  disarray.  Howe’s  forces 
were  spread  aeross  Brooklyn,  laeked  neeessary  supplies,  and  were  exhausted  from  battle.  In 
addition,  they  had  taken  over  1,000  Ameriean  prisoners  during  the  first  day’s  fighting.  At  the 
end  of  the  fighting  on  August  27^*^,  the  British  found  themselves  staring  at  the  Ameriean  defenses 
surrounding  Brooklyn  Heights.  The  British  forces  ended  the  day  so  elose  to  Ameriean  lines  that 

•5  0 

is  required  repeated  orders  to  eease  the  attaek.  Howe  and  his  subordinate  leaders  began  to 
question  the  eapabilities  of  the  British  troops  and  the  potential  for  the  sueeess  of  an  assault 
against  the  defenses.  One  British  offieer  noted  that  the  Ameriean  lines  eould  not  be  taken  by 
assault  as  the  British  units  laeked  the  tools  required  to  defeat  the  defenses.  Given  the  pereeived 
level  of  readiness  and  heeding  the  lessons  learned  from  Bunker  Hill,  General  Howe  ealled  for  a 
halt  of  the  advance.  The  British  would  spend  the  next  two  days  preparing  for  the  assault  on  the 
Ameriean  forees. 

When  the  order  to  eease  operations  was  issued,  the  British  Navy  was  busy  preparing  to 
sail  north  up  the  East  River,  effeetively  isolating  the  Ameriean  forees  on  Long  Island  from 
further  reinforeement."^°  A  British  bloekade  of  the  East  River  would  have  prevented  the 
Amerieans  from  escaping  over  water  to  Manhattan.  The  Americans  would  have  faced  the 
strength  of  the  British  Army  from  the  front  while  being  bombarded  and  bloeked  by  the  British 
Navy  from  the  rear.  The  British  Navy  never  sailed  up  the  East  River. 

The  aetions  taken  by  Howe  during  the  battle  of  Long  Island  indieate  a  desire  for  a 
peaeeful  solution  to  the  confliet.  In  delaying  the  assault,  he  may  have  been  hoping  for  an 
Ameriean  surrender  in  the  faee  of  the  strength  of  the  British  forees.  As  one  British  offieer  noted. 
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.  .they  (the  British)  eould  not  easily  forget  that  they  were  fighting  against  men  of  their  own 
raee.  Here  pity  interposes  and  we  eannot  forget  that  when  we  strike  we  wound  a  brother.”"^^ 
General  Howe  appeared  reluetant  to  repeat  the  mistakes  made  at  Bunker  Hill.  The  eaution 
exereised  by  General  Howe  would  have  major  eonsequenees  for  the  British. 

The  British  operational  pause  gave  the  Amerieans  the  opportunity  to  improve  their 
strength  and  position.  Washington  ordered  additional  troops  aeross  from  Manhattan  to  augment 
those  in  Brooklyn  Heights.  Among  the  units  to  eross  the  East  River  was  Colonel  John  Glover 
and  the  14**'  Massaehusetts  Continental  Regiment,  known  as  the  Marblehead  Mariners."^^  Glover 
and  his  men  originated  from  the  town  of  Marblehead,  Massaehusetts.  They  were  fishermen, 
sailors,  and  merehant  seamen  who  were  just  as  eomfortable  with  their  eapabilities  at  sea  as  they 
were  on  land.  Highly  trained  and  eapable,  they  would  prove  eritieal  to  the  eontinued  sueeess  of 
the  Continental  Army. 

Escape  to  Manhattan 

After  two  days  of  observing  the  British  preparations  for  a  siege  on  the  Ameriean  position, 
Washington  deeided  that  his  troops  faeed  imminent  destruetion  if  they  remained  on  Long  Island. 
It  was  deeided  that  on  the  night  of  August  29*,  the  American  forces  would  conduct  a  retreat 
across  the  East  River  to  the  safety  of  Manhattan.  Washington  would  rely  on  Colonel  Glover  and 
his  Marblehead  Mariners  to  safely  ferry  the  army  across  the  mile  wide  river.  Additional  urgency 
was  provided  by  intelligence  estimates  that  the  British  Navy  was  preparing  to  sail  up  the  East 
River  to  the  north  and  sail  through  the  Long  Island  Sound,  closing  off  any  chance  of  escape 
leaving  only  the  option  of  facing  the  eventual  British  assault.  Washington  put  the  fate  of  his 
force  in  the  hands  of  two  regiments  originating  from  Massachusetts;  Glover’s  14*  and  Israel 
Hutchinson’s  27*."^^ 
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Two  critical  factors  would  guide  the  eonduet  of  the  operation;  time  and  weather.  In  order 
for  the  movement  to  be  sueeessful,  all  forees  had  to  be  moved  overnight.  If  the  British  were 
given  any  indieation  of  the  events,  an  attaek  could  be  conducted  leading  to  the  destruction  of  the 
units  remaining  on  the  Long  Island  side  of  the  East  River.  The  operation  required  weather 
eompatible  with  the  troop  movement.  The  erossing  would  rely  on  sailing  vessels  and  flat  bottom 
boats  for  the  speedy  movement  of  men  and  supplies. If  the  weather  did  not  allow  for  the  use  of 
sailing  vessels,  row  boats  would  have  to  be  used  extending  the  time  required  for  round  trip 
movement.  The  longer  the  movement  took,  the  greater  the  ehanee  existed  that  the  British  Army 
or  Navy  would  beeome  aware  of  what  was  happening. 

The  movement  began  around  ten  o’eloek  on  the  night  of  the  29*.  The  two  Massaehusetts 
regiments  worked  in  darkness  and  silence  to  ferry  the  Ameriean  troops  aeross.  The  skill  of  the 
sailors  was  eritieal  to  the  speed  of  the  movement.  Shortly  before  midnight,  the  weather  turned 
against  the  Amerieans,  putting  an  end  to  the  use  of  sailing  vessels.  The  remainder  of  the  troops 
had  to  be  moved  via  row  boats.  The  wind  eased  after  a  short  time  and  the  use  of  sail  boats 
resumed.  The  two  regiments  managed  to  move  almost  the  entire  foree  over  the  eourse  of  nine 
hours.  At  dawn,  a  portion  of  the  rear  guard  remained  on  Long  Island.  The  morning  fog  masked 
the  movement  of  the  last  of  the  Ameriean  forees  aeross  the  East  River  to  safety.  One  Captain 
deseribed  the  last  movement: 

Under  the  friendly  eover  of  a  thiek  fog,  we  reaehed  the  plaee  of  embarkation 
without  annoyanee  from  the  enemy,  who,  had  the  morning  been  elear,  would  have 
seen  what  was  going  on,  and  been  enabled  to  out  off  the  greater  part  of  the  rear."^^ 

The  British  were  oaught  off  guard  and  were  not  able  to  stop  the  Ameriean  movement. 

Washington’s  willingness  to  utilize  amphibious  oapabilities  in  support  of  his  ground  based 

operations  and  the  ability  of  speoially  trained  troops  to  eonduet  the  movement  were  eritieal  to 
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continued  operations.  Colonel  Glover  and  his  men  would  be  used  in  support  of  ground  based 
operations  with  great  success  throughout  1776-  1777. 

The  Future  of  Amphibious  Operations 

The  success  of  Colonel  Glover  and  his  men  greatly  impacted  Washington’s  strategy 
moving  forward.  Washington,  having  seen  the  benefit  of  a  dedicated  navy  or  at  least  a  unit 
capable  of  performing  as  a  naval  entity,  established  a  small  flotilla  of  ships  in  the  summer  of 
1776  under  the  command  of  Glover.  The  Twenty-First  regiment  was  manned  entirely  of  sailors 
and  fishermen  from  Massachusetts."^^  The  goal  of  the  regiment  was  to  disrupt  the  British  supply 
lines.  Within  their  limited  power.  Congress  was  either  unwilling  or  unable  to  establish  a 
Continental  navy.  Individual  militia  units  along  the  east  coast  had  been  conducting  individual 
raids  against  British  supply  ships,  but  there  was  no  effort  at  a  national  level.  Washington,  as 
Commander  in  Chief,  was  not  empowered  to  establish  a  navy  but  his  role  gave  him  ample  ability 
to  utilize  regiments  of  soldiers  that  were  detailed  as  sailors  to  carry  out  the  missions.  Their  role 
was  limited  to  small  scale  harassment  of  British  supply  ships  until  after  the  escape  from  Long 
Island. 

The  suceessful  movement  of  forces  to  Manhattan  impressed  Washington.  He  requested 

that  Glover  and  his  men  continue  to  serve  the  army  in  a  similar  capacity.  Boat  stations  were 

established  along  the  New  York  waterways  to  support  the  movement  of  supplies  when  land 

based  transport  was  not  available.  Washington’s  growing  reliance  was  reflected  in  his  response 

to  a  request  that  a  fleet  be  established  to  disrupt  British  Navy  operations  in  Long  Island  Sound; 

As  to  drafting  seamen  from  Continental  Regiments,  it  cannot  be  done,  as  their 
numbers  have  been  reduced  so  low  already  by  taking  men  from  them  for  gallies, 
boats,  and  other  purposes,  that  some  of  them  have  hardly  anything  left  but  the 
name;  besides,  I  must  depend  upon  them  for  a  suecessful  opposition  to  the 
Enemy."^^ 
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Shortly  after,  Washington  developed  plans  for  the  use  of  amphibious  capabilities  during  the 
withdrawal  from  Manhattan.  The  use  of  Glover  and  his  men  enabled  the  use  of  larger  vessels  to 
evacuate  the  sick  and  wounded  along  with  the  army’s  supplies.  The  operation  was  not  as 
successful  as  the  escape  from  Long  Island. 

Plans  began  to  fall  apart  when  the  boats  Washington  requested  from  the  governor  of  New 
York  did  not  arrive.  The  second  problem  surfaced  when  the  location  planned  for  a  medical 
installation,  Orangetown,  New  Jersey,  was  determined  to  be  unsuitable  for  use  as  a  hospital. 
These  two  issues  caused  the  plans  to  radically  change.  The  walking  wounded  were  given 
permission  to  depart  the  area  on  their  own  while  the  non-mobile  wounded  were  taken  to  a 
casualty  collection  point  from  which  they  would  be  evacuated.  The  British  were  also  a  factor  in 
the  failure  of  the  mission.  When  the  British  began  their  assault  on  Manhattan,  Glover  and  his 
men  were  involved  in  the  fighting  and  were  unable  to  remove  themselves  from  the  front  lines  to 
conduct  the  amphibious  movement  using  smaller  boats.  While  the  amphibious  movement  was  a 
failure,  the  use  of  Glover  and  his  regiment  proved  critical  to  the  Continental  Army  retreat  from 
Manhattan.  Glover  and  his  men  would  prove  the  use  of  amphibious  capabilities  during  the  battle 
of  Trenton. 

A  Critical  Time 

Washington  and  his  army  would  spend  the  remainder  of  1776  trading  space  for  time  as  he 
maneuvered  south  from  New  York  through  New  Jersey.  The  escape  from  Long  Island  was 
followed  by  the  losses  of  Manhattan,  Fort  Washington,  and  Fort  Lee.  The  planned  defense  of 
New  York  and  the  Hudson  River  Valley  had  failed  and  the  Continental  forces  were  in  shambles. 
Washington  recognized  the  limitations  of  his  army  would  prevent  success  if  the  strategy  was  not 
changed.  The  available  manpower  had  been  reduced  to  a  force  approaching  4,000."^^ 
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Washington’s  aides  informed  him  that  almost  half  of  his  men  were  too  siek  to  fight.  Desertion 
was  high,  supplies  were  low,  and  morale  was  suffering.  Additionally,  the  yearlong  enlistments 
were  about  to  expire.  Washington  wrote  to  Congress  in  September  of  1776  warning  them  of  the 
need  to  address  these  eritieal  issues.  Further  large  seale  battles  with  the  British  Army  eould 
potentially  lead  to  destruetion  of  the  Continental  Army  and  the  end  of  the  revolution. 

After  leaving  New  York,  Washington  eondueted  a  series  of  movements  to  the  south 
through  New  Jersey  as  he  eontinued  to  devise  a  strategy.  The  army  managed  to  stay  a  step  ahead 
of  the  British,  who  were  eautious  in  their  movements  after  the  retreating  foree.  Appendix  4  is  a 
map  depieting  the  movements  through  New  Jersey.  Washington  and  his  forees  reaehed  Trenton, 
New  Jersey  on  Deeember  followed  elosely  by  the  British  Army.  British  leadership  requested 
permission  from  General  Howe  to  eonduet  an  attaek  against  the  Continental  Army  before  the 
Continental  forees  were  able  to  eross  the  Delaware  River  into  Pennsylvania.  Howe  eontinued  to 
be  eautious  in  his  approaeh  and  delayed  approval  for  the  attaek.  The  British  delay  eontinued 
until  the  9^*^  of  Deeember  whieh  enabled  Washington  to  remove  his  men  and  supplies  to  the 
Pennsylvania  side  of  the  Delaware  River.^°  Washington  wrote  to  Congress  deseribing  the  aetion 
and  proposing  the  development  of  a  defense  plan  for  Philadelphia.  He  also  identified  the 
potential  to  mass  his  meager  troops  and  make  a  stand  in  an  attempt  to  prevent  the  British  from 
erossing  the  Delaware  and  entering  Pennsylvania.  Intelligenee  reports  delivered  to  Washington 
indieate  that  the  British  eontinued  to  approaeh  the  river  in  an  attempt  to  eross,  but  were  unable  to 
find  suffieient  boats. 

Washington  remained  eonvineed  that  Philadelphia  was  the  ultimate  goal  of  the  British. 

As  late  as  Deeember  12*,  Washington  had  not  been  able  to  develop  a  strategy  to  stop  their 
advanee.  On  Deeember  14*,  Washington  sent  orders  to  his  Generals  to  observe  the  river  to 
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determine  potential  erossing  points  and  position  their  men  in  the  most  benefieial  loeations  in 
order  to  defend  against  an  attempted  erossing  by  the  British.^'  At  the  same  time,  he 
reeommended  moving  all  non-essential  supplies  to  Philadelphia  in  the  event  that  they  had  to 
eonduet  a  retreat  in  the  faee  of  a  British  attaek.  Beginning  on  Deeember  15^*^,  Washington  began 
to  receive  intelligence  reports  that  the  British  were  moving  their  forces  out  of  Trenton,  north 
towards  Princeton.  General  Howe  had  ordered  his  forces  to  form  several  camps  throughout 
southern  New  Jersey  for  the  winter.  General  Howe  himself  had  returned  to  New  York  with  plans 
to  renew  his  campaign  in  the  spring.  Hessian  forces  fighting  with  the  British  would  encamp  in 
Trenton  and  Bordentown  while  British  troops  would  camp  further  north.  Washington  began  to 
recognize  an  opportunity  to  bring  the  fight  to  the  British.  Howe  was  so  convinced  that  the  end  of 
the  war  would  occur  in  the  spring  with  such  little  resistance  that  he  ordered  one  of  his 
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subordinate  commanders.  General  Cornwallis  to  pack  his  bags  and  return  to  England. 

Washington  and  his  generals  began  to  discuss  an  assault  on  the  Hessian  troops  in  the 
week  leading  up  to  Christmas.  It  was  argued  that  a  successful  attack  would  raise  the  flagging 
morale  of  the  Continental  Army  and  take  some  of  the  pressure  off  of  Philadelphia.  Washington 
continued  to  display  his  efforts  at  being  a  student  of  war.  Sun  Tzu  reminds  us  that  knowledge  of 
your  enemy  is  critical  to  success  in  battle.  Washington  may  have  read  Sun  Tzu,  but  knew  that  by 
studying  his  Hessian  opponent  he  could  determine  if  any  potential  vulnerability  existed.  He 
learned  that  the  Hessians  were  led  by  Colonel  Rail,  who  was  known  as  “The  Lion”. 

Intelligence  reported  that  Rail  stayed  up  late  and  woke  up  late.  The  Lion  enjoyed  parties  and 
was  more  likely  to  lead  his  band  on  parade  than  his  troops. His  troops  quietly  questioned  his 
abilities  to  lead  in  the  face  of  difficulties.  Washington  decided  that  an  attack  on  Christmas  night 
might  catch  the  Hessians  by  surprise. 
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The  Battle  of  Trenton 


The  final  plans  for  the  assault  on  Trenton  ealled  for  a  three  pronged  attaek.^^  General 
Cadwalader  would  lead  a  foree  of  2,500  men  across  the  Delaware  to  the  south  of  Trenton. 
General  Ewing  would  cross  at  Trenton  with  700  men  to  prevent  a  Hessian  retreat.  Washington 
would  lead  the  main  force  of  4,000  men,  crossing  the  Delaware  upriver  from  Trenton.  The  entire 
movement  across  the  Delaware  and  the  envelopment  of  Trenton  would  be  conducted  under  the 
cover  of  darkness  in  preparation  for  a  dawn  attack  on  the  Hessian  force.  There  were  many 
factors  that  could  have  influenced  the  outcome  of  the  mission,  but  none  were  more  critical  than 
the  successful  river  crossing.  Colonel  Glover  and  his  regiment  were  again  called  on  to  provide 
critical  support. 

The  crossing  began  the  night  of  December  25*.  Facing  unfavorable  conditions,  the 
crossing  was  difficult.  The  weather  did  serve  to  mask  the  crossing  from  the  Hessians  who  had 
ordered  their  security  patrols  to  stand  down  for  the  night.  Glover  and  his  men  labored  through 
the  night  to  ferry  Washington  and  his  force  of  almost  2,500  men  along  with  artillery  and  supplies 
across  the  river.  Other  elements  were  not  as  lucky.  Cadwalader  and  his  men  successfully 
crossed  the  river,  but  the  adverse  conditions  prevented  his  artillery  from  making  the  crossing. 
Cadwalader  feared  participating  in  the  assault  without  artillery  support  and  ordered  his  men  back 
across  the  Delaware  to  the  safety  of  Pennsylvania.  His  men  would  not  participate  in  the  attack 
on  Trenton.  Ewing  and  his  men  were  also  unable  to  cross  the  Delaware.  His  troops  remained  on 
the  Pennsylvania  side  and  did  not  position  themselves  as  a  blocking  force.  Washington’s  men 
would  conduct  the  attack  on  their  own. 

Due  to  the  poor  conditions  during  the  crossing,  the  movement  took  longer  than 
expected.  Glover’s  men  completed  ferrying  the  troops  across  around  three  o’clock  in  the 
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morning  and  the  troops  still  had  to  travel  nine  miles  to  Trenton.^’  Washington’s  foree  split  in 
two  on  the  march  to  Trenton.  General  Sullivan,  leading  the  right  wing,  marched  along  the  river 
to  the  south  of  Trenton.  Washington’s  force  took  the  northern  route  in  an  attack  designed  to 
envelop  the  Hessian  forces.  Dawn  came  before  the  troops  reached  Trenton,  but  the  storm  that 
had  negatively  affected  their  river  crossing  continued  to  mask  their  approach.  When  the 
Continental  force  entered  Trenton,  the  Hessian  force  was  just  beginning  to  prepare  for  the  day. 
The  timing  of  the  two  pronged  attack  was  perfectly  coordinated.  Just  as  the  first  of 
Washington’s  army  came  into  contact  with  Hessian  sentries  from  the  northeast  of  town,  the 
beginning  of  Sullivan’s  force  entered  from  the  west. 

The  Hessians  in  the  southern  part  of  Trenton  realized  they  were  trapped  and  managed  to 
escape  over  the  Assapink  Creek  towards  Bordentown,  New  Jersey.  Glover  and  his  men,  who 
took  part  in  the  attack  under  General  Sullivan,  pursued  the  fleeing  Hessians  over  the  bridge. 
Seeing  the  futility  of  continuing  to  chase  the  fleeing  Hessians,  Glover  ordered  his  men  to  set  up 
artillery  pieces  on  the  high  ground  south  of  the  creek  blocking  off  the  escape  route  from  further 
use.^^  The  battle  was  effectively  over. 

The  Continental  Army  had  achieved  a  desperately  needed  victory,  albeit  a  small  one. 
Washington  and  his  men  took  over  950  Hessian  troops  as  prisoner.^^  Glover  and  his  men  were 
given  the  task  of  transporting  both  Washington  and  his  troops  and  the  Hessian  prisoners  across 
the  Delaware  River  to  Pennsylvania.  The  weather  had  abated,  but  the  river  was  now  almost 
completely  clogged  with  ice.  Transiting  the  1,000  foot  distance  became  increasingly  difficult  as 
the  day  went  on.  Glover’s  men  completed  their  mission  on  the  morning  of  the  2l'^.  The 
Continental  Army  had  won  their  most  important  victory  in  that  support  for  their  cause  was 
reinvigorated. 
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Aftermath 


On  the  27*  of  December,  Washington  sent  a  letter  to  Congress  describing  the  events  at 
Trenton  and  reiterated  the  need  to  extend  the  enlistment  period  of  his  men.  Congress,  on  the  27* 
of  December  empowered  Washington  to  use  any  means  necessary  to  extend  the  enlistment 
period  of  the  members  of  the  army,  which  were  to  expire  on  December  3D*.  Washington 
returned  to  Trenton  on  the  30*  of  December  to  establish  his  headquarters,  where  he  remained  for 
a  short  period  of  time.  General  Howe,  upon  learning  of  the  results  at  Trenton,  rescinded  his 
order  to  General  Cornwallis  and  ordered  him  to  resume  command  of  his  forces. 

Washington  moved  his  army  across  the  Delaware  again  on  December  29*  and  marched 
towards  Trenton.  He  was  hopeful  of  defeating  a  small  British  force  while  avoiding  an  encounter 
with  Cornwallis.^*  A  second  battle  of  Trenton  occurred  on  3  January  1777  when  General 
Cornwallis,  recently  returned  from  New  York,  led  5,500  troops  against  Washington. 

Washington  and  his  men  successfully  repelled  multiple  assaults  by  the  British  from  the  north  and 
the  Hessians  from  the  east.  As  with  the  battles  fought  throughout  New  York,  if  the  British  had 
been  successful  in  defeating  the  Continental  Army  in  Trenton,  the  revolution  could  have  come  to 
an  end.  Washington  and  his  army  would  survive  to  continue  the  war. 

Implementing  Lessons  Learned 
Changes  to  the  Continental  Army 

Based  on  recommendations  from  George  Washington  as  lessons  learned  from  the  battles 
of  Long  Island  and  Trenton,  Congress  authorized  multiple  modifications  to  the  Continental 
Army.  Manpower  was  one  of  the  biggest  issues  they  faced.  From  a  starting  point  of  an  army  of 
30,000  men.  Congress  modified  the  requirements  levied  on  the  colonies  requesting  that  they 
provide  manpower  in  proportion  to  their  population.  The  Continental  Army  never  exceeded  the 
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30,000  man  limit  and  continued  to  require  augmentation  from  states  militias.  Congress  did 

modify  the  enlistment  duration,  extending  it  from  one  year  to  a  minimum  of  three  and  in  some 

62 

cases  for  the  duration  of  the  war. 

George  Washington  had  spent  considerable  time  studying  the  military  theories  and  the 
organization  of  the  British  Army.  As  the  war  progressed,  he  made  plans  to  build  an  army  in  the 
image  of  the  British.  These  efforts  were  hindered  by  the  national  governance  in  place.  Congress 
did  not  possess  the  power  required  to  build  an  army  in  Washington’s  image.  Lacking  the  ability 
to  levy  taxes  against  the  states  and  the  reliance  on  a  quota  system  for  states  to  provide  manpower 
to  a  Continental  Army  greatly  delayed  the  establishment  of  the  army.  The  inability  to  field  an 
army  capable  of  competing  on  the  field  of  battle  with  the  British  required  the  continued  use  of 
militia  throughout  the  revolution.  Washington’s  army  would  begin  the  1777  campaign  season 
with  a  nine  thousand  men,  three  times  the  size  it  was  following  the  battles  of  Trenton. 

Establishment  of  a  War  Department 

In  June  of  1776,  the  Continental  Congress  established  a  Board  of  War  and  Ordnance 
consisting  of  five  Congressional  delegates  and  a  permanent  secretary.  Following  the  model  of 
Great  Britain,  George  Washington  had  requested  that  Congress  establish  a  war  office  that  was 
similar  to  Britain’s.  The  board  was  responsible  for  maintaining  a  list  of  all  Continental  Army 
officers,  monitoring  returns  of  troops,  arms,  and  equipment,  maintaining  correspondence  files, 
and  securing  prisoners  of  war.^"^  The  board  was  quickly  overwhelmed  by  the  volume  of  work 
required  to  support  the  growing  revolution. 

Following  the  battle  of  Long  Island,  Congress  replaced  the  Board  of  War  and  Ordnance 
with  a  Board  of  War.  This  board  consisted  of  three  members  who  were  not  Congressional 
representatives.  General  Washington  requested  that  the  board  have  expanded  responsibilities.  A 
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major  change  was  that  the  board  was  responsible  for  the  oversight  of  reeruitment  and  weapons 
produetion.^^  The  board  was  also  to  serve  as  the  single  interfaee  between  Congress  and  the 
army.  Prior  to  this,  Congressional  representatives  would  individually  supervise  the  army  by 
eondueting  limited  duration  visits  to  various  loeations.  These  ehanges  were  driven  by  the  shift  in 
strategy  from  relianee  on  militia  to  the  provision  of  a  Continental  Army  under  a  eommon  flag. 

The  position  evolved  over  time,  gaining  strength  when  the  Artieles  of  Confederation 
established  a  War  Offiee  led  by  a  Seeretary  of  War.^^  The  position  eventually  beeame  a  Cabinet 
level  offiee  during  George  Washington’s  presideney.  George  Washington  saw  the  need  and 
benefit  of  an  offiee  that  is  eentrally  responsible  for  the  maintenanee  and  management  of  the 
Continental  Army  and  that  eould  aet  as  the  interfaee  between  Congress  and  the  army  to  ensure 
strategy  was  developed  in  support  of  poliey.  He  pushed  for  the  establishment  of  the  initial  offiee 
and  assisted  in  the  ereation  of  a  Cabinet  level  position. 

Impact  on  War  Funding 

The  monetary  eost  assoeiated  with  the  preparation  and  eonduet  of  the  battles  of  Long 
Island  and  Trenton  ehanged  how  the  war  was  funded.  At  the  beginning  of  the  revolution. 
Congress  did  not  make  neeessary  funds  available.  Units  were  reliant  on  the  use  of  paper  money 
and  letters  of  indebtedness  to  be  redeemed  by  merehants  and  suppliers  at  a  later  date.  In  June  of 
1776  Congress  authorized  $2  million  dollars  for  use  in  the  eonduet  of  the  war.  By  the  end  of  the 
year  and  additional  $19  million  was  printed  and  distributed.  Most  of  the  expenditures  went 
towards  replaeement  of  equipment  and  supplies  lost  during  the  battles  of  Long  Island.  Congress 
began  to  fear  that  if  funds  eontinued  to  be  disbursed  at  the  existing  rate  the  result  would  be 
devaluation  of  the  eurreney.  Congress  began  to  fund  the  war  through  the  sale  of  government 
loan  eertifieates,  whieh  are  now  known  as  bonds.  Their  attempts  were  not  sueoessful.  Congress 
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also  began  to  push  for  the  states  to  tax  their  residents.  The  states  were  requested  to  provide 
funds  many  times  during  the  war  however  reeords  show  little  finaneial  support  was  provided  to 
Congress.  When  all  attempts  to  raise  eapital  failed,  Congress  deeided  to  print  more  money,  but 
limit  the  amount  in  eirculation  to  $200  million.^* 

American  Strategy  Changes 

I  confess  I  have  not  found  that  readiness  to  defend  even  strong  posts,  at  all 
hazards,  which  is  necessary  to  derive  the  greatest  benefit  from  them.  The  honor 
of  making  a  brave  defense  does  not  seem  to  be  sufficient  stimulus,  when  the 
success  is  very  doubtful,  and  the  falling  into  the  Enemy’s  hands  probable. 

-George  Washington 

The  initial  strategy  of  defending  prepared  defensive  positions  against  the  British  Army 
was  effective  at  Bunker  Hill.  The  Continental  Army  was  able  to  repel  the  British  advances  and 
eventually  force  them  from  the  Boston  area.  The  strategy  did  not  work  as  well  during  the 
defense  of  the  New  York  area  where  the  reliance  of  fighting  behind  a  strong  defensive  position 
almost  led  to  the  destruction  of  the  Continental  Army  which  would  have  placed  the  outcome  of 
the  Revolution  in  jeopardy.  The  lessons  learned  from  the  battle  of  Long  Island  and  the  retreat 
through  New  Jersey  guided  Washington’s  strategy  development  for  the  rest  of  the  revolution. 

The  static  type  of  defense  would  only  be  used  one  more  time  after  the  Battle  of  Long  Island 
during  the  battle  at  Brandywine  Creek  in  September  of  1777.  The  battle  ended  with  the 
Continental  Army  in  retreat  and  the  British  capturing  Philadelphia. 

Washington  had  been  a  longtime  proponent  of  maneuver  warfare,  using  amphibious 
capabilities  to  support  operations.  Lollowing  the  defeat  at  Long  Island,  he  returned  to  this  type 
of  mindset.  His  movements  through  New  Jersey,  leading  his  troops  in  a  strategic  retreat  until  the 
conditions  were  favorable  for  an  offensive  action  where  success  was  not  guaranteed,  but 
probable.  His  strategy  consisting  of  limited  offensive  action,  combined  with  continued 
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harassment  of  British  forces,  enabled  a  strategy  of  attrition  in  an  attempt  to  wear  down  the 
British  forces  in  addition  to  eroding  support  for  the  war  from  the  British  population  in  England. 
The  first  objective  of  Washington’s  strategy  became  not  defending  territory  from  British  seizure 
but  focus  on  the  protection  of  his  army  and  the  continued  ability  to  fight  when  conditions  were 
favorable.^' 

During  the  1777  campaign,  beginning  with  the  battle  of  Trenton,  the  strategy  worked. 
Washington  provided  strategic  advice  to  Benedict  Arnold  while  he  was  planning  an  attack 
against  the  British  at  Newport: 

You  must  be  sensible  that  the  most  serious  ill  consequences  may  and  would, 
probably,  result  from  it  in  case  of  failure  and  prudence  dictates,  that  is  should 
cautiously  be  examined  in  all  its  lights,  before  it  is  attempted.  Unless  your 
strength  and  circumstances  be  such  that  you  can  reasonably  promise  yourself  a 
moral  certainty  of  succeeding,  I  would  have  you  by  all  means  to  relinquish  the 
undertaking  and  confine  yourself,  in  the  main,  to  a  defensive  operation. 

The  advice  Washington  provided  shows  his  preference  for  a  strategy  of  erosion  of  the 

British  Army  that  would  guide  efforts  until  the  French  joined  the  Revolution. 

Once  the  French  joined  the  American  effort  in  1778,  Washington  altered  his  strategy  to 

take  advantage  of  the  benefit  of  having  the  support  of  their  army  and  navy.  With  French  support, 

Washington  was  able  to  continue  the  hit  and  run  mindset  but  to  also  pursue  conditions  favorable 

for  a  culminating  battle  that  could  end  the  war. 

Conclusion 

The  future  of  American  independence  from  British  rule  was  in  doubt  during  the  period 
1776  -  1777.  The  war  for  independence  was  seeing  British  victory  after  British  victory.  The 
success  of  the  Continental  Army  in  driving  the  British  from  Boston  provided  a  false  sense  of  the 
capabilities  of  the  army.  This  led  to  the  development  of  an  initial  strategy  that  almost  resulted  in 
the  destruction  of  the  army.  The  Continental  Army  had  been  chased  out  of  the  Northeast  and  the 
capital  city  of  Philadelphia  was  in  danger.  Several  times,  the  Continental  Army  had  escaped  and 
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evaded  potential  destruction.  Drastic  changes  to  American  strategy  were  required.  George 
Washington  realized  the  need  for  changes  and  implemented  them.  The  change  in  strategy  from 
one  of  defending  strongly  fortified  positions  to  one  of  erosion  of  the  British  capability  resulted  in 
success  for  the  Continental  Army. 

George  Washington  possessed  the  abilities  and  knowledge  to  recognize  the  shortcomings 
and  strengths  of  his  army  and  make  the  necessary  strategic  changes.  His  tactical  acumen  allowed 
him  to  see  options  for  employment  that  others  did  not.  He  had  studied  the  theorists  of  1 8^*^ 
century  warfare  but  unknowingly  implemented  the  theories  of  Sun  Tzu.  His  innovative  use  of 
amphibious  capabilities  provided  critical  support  and  enabled  him  to  save  his  army  from 
potential  destruction.  His  shift  in  strategy  from  one  of  fighting  from  prepared  defenses  in  an 
attempt  to  bring  about  the  end  of  the  war  in  one  big  battle  to  a  strategy  of  maneuver  warfare, 
trading  space  for  time  until  an  opportunity  to  attack  presented  itself  He  took  a  chance  with  a 
risky  maneuver  in  Trenton,  where  he  again  used  amphibious  capabilities  in  support  of 
operations.  Washington  recognized  that  small  unit  tactics  such  as  these  could  be  employed  to 
offset  the  strengths  of  the  British  Army.  The  operation  was  a  great  success  and  emboldened  both 
the  army  and  Congress  to  continue  prosecution  of  the  war  effort.  His  ability  to  adapt  strategy  to 
mitigate  shortcomings  at  the  tactical  level  of  war  and  to  work  with  Congress  to  guide  the 
strategic  effort  directly  led  to  the  success  of  the  revolution  and  the  American  independence 
effort. 
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